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God Loves Us 


Ge loves us! How do we know He loves 
us? All we have to do to know this is to 
look around us on a lovely May morning. 
Whether the sky is clear, the sun shining, 
the birds singing, or whether the skies are 
cloudy and rain is falling, we can see proof 
of His love. If the clouds did not form and 
the rain did not fall, there would be no green 
growing things, no food for us or for the 
wild creatures of the earth. In His loving 
kindness, our Father has provided all the 


bountiful crops of fruits and grains and vege- 
tables for our use, and He has made them 
beautiful because He wants us to enjoy 
beauty and to be beautiful. 

Did you ever think of a potato or a turnip 
or a beet as being beautiful? They may look 
ugly and uninteresting when you pull them 


from the earth, but wash them clean and 
look again at their beautiful skin. Slice them 
crosswise and look at the beautiful texture 
each has. In the center of each is a beautiful 
design, almost like a flower. 

Yes, God loves us. He could have made 
our earth a dull, ugly place, but He wants 
us to know and to love beauty and to help 
Him express it. He wants us to be beautiful 
in mind and body, just as fruits and vege- 


tables are beautiful within and without. 

Do I hear some of you boys and girls say- 
ing: “How can I be beautiful when my hair 
stands on end and won't stay combed?” 
“Mine is stringy and refuses to be curled.” 
“My nose turns up and is covered with 
freckles.” 

Your heavenly Father knows all these 
things, but a clean body, hair that has been 
combed—whether it stays where you want it 
to or not—eyes shining with happiness, a 
bright happy smile are beautiful in His sight. 

A mind that thinks happy, loving thoughts, 
a mouth that speaks only words of cheer and 
comfort, hands that are ready and eager to 
help another of His children, feet that are 
willing to run errands, a laugh that is happy 
and gay and free—all these are beautiful in 
the sight of our loving heavenly Father. 

God looks beneath the outer appearances 
of unruly hair, snubby noses, and freckles to 
the beauty of spirit inside us, just as you find 
the beautiful designs in the fruits and vege- 
tables He has provided for all His creatures. 

God loves you, and we love you. 
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BY FRANCES M. WARREN 


, ae FLEETMAN stood at the corner of 
Lincoln and Main streets. Now and then his 
eyes searched the sky. All the while, he held 
his right hand in his front pocket. 

“You'd better get on home before it turns 
loose,” Bill Batts said, stopping to look at 
Tommy. “Why are you standing here?” 

Tommy turned his dirt-smudged face to 
ward his friend. ‘Say, Bill,” he began, flush- 
ing a little and grinning, “what would you 
buy for your mother for Mother’s Day if you 
had a dollar and sixty-five cents?” 


“A dollar and sixty-five cents!” Bill ex. | 


claimed. “Where'd you ever get that mudi 
money?” 
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“Mr. Brockwell gave me a whole dollar 
for cleaning out his cellar last Saturday,” 
Tommy replied, his eyes losing their tired 
look and beginning to shine. “Then, Mrs. 
Hanson gave me a quarter for running an 
errand; Mrs. Sims gave me another quarter 
for raking her yard; and Mrs. Lowell—you 
know, the little old lady who lives three 
houses down the street from us—gave me 
fifteen cents for going to the store for her.” 

“And you want to spend it all for a 
present?” Bill frowned. “Is the present for 
that woman your father married?” 

Tommy nodded, and looked at the side- 
walk. 

“I thought you didn’t get along very well 
with her,” Bill said slowly. ‘Are you sure 
you want to buy her something?” 

Tommy nodded again. “She means all 
right,” he said, his round face looking pa- 
thetic and showing his loneliness. ‘It’s just 
that she’s never had any little boys around 
her before, and she doesn’t understand 
them.” 

“Who told you that?” asked Bill. “You're 
not hard to understand.” 

Rain began to fall lightly. “We'd better 
get inside,” said Tommy. ‘She told me to 
wear my rubbers today, and I didn’t do it. 
I don’t want to go home with muddy feet.” 

“My mother never tells me to wear my 
tubers,” Bill said, shaking his head. “And 
she doesn’t care if I come home with muddy 
feet!” 

“She might not care so much either,” said 
Tommy in his new stepmother’s defense, “if 
I'm careful not to go into the living room 
or down the hall with muddy feet.” 

“In other words, into the house!” said 


§ Bill, shaking his head in disgust. “Your dad 


and you were getting along all right before 
she came.” 


“She tries to be nice to me,” Tommy told 
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Bill as they brushed together, crowding 
through the drugstore door. ‘She made some 
cookies for me last night.” 

“Were they any good?’ Bill questioned. 

Tommy shook his head. “I made out like 
they were though.” 

The rain fell in a sudden downpour. The 
boys stood inside the building and looked 
out through the big windows. “I'll be late 
getting home,” Tommy said, looking wor- 
ried, she won't like that. Dad won't 
like it either.” 

“Phone them,” suggested Bill. “If they 
can’t look out and see that it’s raining and 
figure you're waiting somewhere for it to 
quit, you can tell them!’ He sneered a little. 

“Tell her,” Tommy corrected, not paying 
any attention to Bill’s attitude. “Dad won't 
be home yet. He'll get there pretty soon 
though.” He glanced at the big clock on the 
wall. 

“Are they going to let you get any pets 
now that she’s at home to look after things?” 
asked Bill. 

Tommy winced. He had heard Bill’s fam- 
ily discuss him and his home life exactly the 
way Bill was talking now. “I haven’t asked,” 
he answered, trying not to let what Bill was 
saying bother him. 

He began pricing the boxes of candy. He 
looked at the stationery. Finally, he saw a 
gorgeous doll, dressed in beautiful clothes. 
She was very small and had sparkling eyes 
and shining hair. 

“Don’t women put dolls like that on their 
beds—or stand them on their dressers?” he 
asked Bill. 

“I don’t know,” answered Bill, eying the 
doll. “My mother doesn’t have time for 
dolls. She’s got too many kids to look after.” 

“It’s awfully pretty,’ Tommy breathed. 
“T’ve never had much girl stuff around, not 
having any sisters or a mother. I think it’s 
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Mother’s Day Prayer 
By Edna Mae Busch 
Tuank YOU, Lord, for my mother. 
Please give her a happy day. 


I'll try to do all the things I should, 
And help her in every way. 


almost beautiful!” Wide-eyed, he glanced at 
Bill. “I just know she'd like it!” 

“How much is it?” he asked the clerk. 

“One dollar and thirty-nine cents,” an- 
swered the clerk. 

Tommy's eyes popped wide open. “I want 
it!” He could hardly control his excitement. 
“It'll make her a wonderful present. A 
wonderful one!” 

“What are you going to put on the tag?” 
asked Bill. ‘She or her?” 

“Neither,” answered Tommy. 

“You can’t put, ‘To Mrs. Fleetman, and 
you haven’t once called her mother.” 

Tommy licked his lips. “It’s hard to de- 
cide,” he said. 

“You could put, “To Mother,’ on it,” 
Bill told him. “That way you wouldn't have 
to say it. You could just write it.” 

“But I don’t want to call her mother,” 
said Tommy. “I want to call her mom. 
That's what Eddie Craig calls his mother.” 

The clerk came back with the doll in a 


" box. He handed it to Tommy and took his 


money. 
With his face alive with joy, Tommy 
said, “I’m going to run right home so I 
can get it all fixed up to give to her!” 
He skirted deep puddles of water. The 
ground was soft and muddy. He tried as 
hard as he could to avoid getting his shoes 
dirty, but mud clung to them and splattered 
onto the legs of his jeans. 
At home, he hastened through the gate 


and circled the house. He would go to the 
back door and scrape and clean his fee 
carefully, as she had asked him to do the 
last time it had rained. 

He passed beneath the kitchen window 
and stopped quickly. His new mother was 
in the kitchen! He could hear her humming 
to herself. He stood, wondering what to do. 
He could not let her see the box. The rain 
began to fall harder again. He had to ge 
inside, he had to keep the box that held 
the doll from getting wet! 

He hurried back along the walk to the 
front door. He tiptoed onto the porch. Gen 
tly, he opened the screen door and stepped 
inside. Tiptoe, tiptoe, tiptoe—he crossed the 
living room. He got to the hall and slipped 
quietly along it to his room. Once inside, he 
closed the door with a sigh of relief. He 
had made it! 

With eager hands he took the beautiful 
doll from the box and held her up so he 
could look at her again. His heart was ful 
of love and happiness. 

He placed her tenderly on his bureau ani 
found a tag that he could use. On it, kk 
carefully wrote: “To Mom.” He stood for 
long time, looking at it. “To Mom,” 
breathed, and then he smiled. He tied th 
tag to the doll’s wrist, and stood her on th 
bureau once again. He walked back to hi 
bed and sat with folded hands, looking 4 
the present he had bought for Mom. 

The bedroom door opened just a crad 
He glanced at it. His new mother looked 

into the room. She looked tired and unhappy) 
She even frowned. “I dislike having 
scold you, Tommy,” she began, “but jus 
look at yourself! Look at your clothes— 
your feet! You've left a trail of mud a 
water all through the house. And you cai 
in the front door!” 
He looked down at himself. He stu 
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He tried to avoid getting 
his shoes dirty, but mud 
clung to them. 


bornly pushed back hot tears. A terrible 
sadness crowded away all the brief happi- 
ness he had just found. He started to say, 
‘Tm sorry,” but he did not say anything. 
He had said he was sorry so many times! 
@ He just studied the floor. 

She started to close the door, but then 
she stopped. He glanced up and saw her 
staring at the bureau. She walked over and 
picked up the doll. She looked at the tag. 
“To Mom,” she read aloud. After what 
seemed a long time, she looked at Tommy. 

His ears were burning. He examined the 
floor again. He realized then that he should 
have known better than to buy a grown 
woman a doll! He should have known, too, 
better than to muddy up the house the way 
he had done! 

“Tommy ” Her voice came through 
his thoughts. 

He glanced at her again. “It was for 
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Mother’s Day,” he managed, and he looked 
down at the floor again. He had made an 
awful mess of things! 

“It’s the most wonderful present I’ve ever 
had,” he heard her say. “And I’m the hap- 
piest mom in the whole world!’’ Suddenly, 
she was beside him. She pulled him to his 
feet and roughed his hair and kissed him. 

“I’m sorry about the mud,” he mumbled, 
so embarrassed he could hardly talk at all. 
He was more mixed up now than he had 
been the day when she had first arrived. 

“I’m not!” she said, holding him away 
from her and looking happily into his eyes. 
“IT don’t know what I'd ever do without it! 
Come on!” she added. “Your dad’ll be here 
any minute. Let’s fix his dinner!” 

And the two of them walked together 
through the muddied hall to the kitchen. 
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Words and Music by Beth Milliken Joerger 
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a DINING table was a sight! Some of the 
litter that covered it had even dropped on 
the floor. Bits of colored paper, pieces of 
lacy paper doilies, and strips of bright rib- 
bon mingled with paste jars, scissors, and 
paper clips. Joyce and Ann were finishing 
their May baskets. ; 

“Are you about finished, girls?” Mother 
inquired. 

“We have two more to do, and then I 
think we will have enough,” answered Joyce, 
the older of the two sisters. 

“See, Mother, aren’t they pretty?” Ann 
said, pointing to the rows of dainty little 
baskets. ‘Now all we have to do is fill them 
with candy and flowers and we'll be ready to 
hang them tonight. I can hardly wait!” 

“Where are you going to hang them?” 
Mother asked, smiling. 

“Oh, at the homes of all our friends—for 
everyone we are sure will give one to us,” 
Joyce blurted. 

Mother’s smile faded. “I think you girls 
have a wrong idea of giving. Think of how 
much pleasure you might bring to a few 
people who might never get a May basket 
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By Mildred Griffin 


otherwise, if you left baskets for them! Give 
them to your friends, too, by all means, but 
save a few for people who won't get any. 
For instance, old Mrs. Waters across the 
street might be very pleased to get one from 
you girls.” 

“That old crosspatch!” protested Joyce. 

“Joyce, I am ashamed of you,” Mother 
reproved. 

“But, Mother, she is cross with Ann and 
me. She scolded us last summer when we 
had to run in her yard to get our ball.” 

“Yes, and we tramped down only a few 
of her flowers, too,” agreed Ann. 

“Mrs. Waters is ill and in pain most of 
the time. She lives alone and doesn’t have 
very much money. She has so many prob- 
lems that sometimes she is cross when she 
doesn’t mean to be. Often, people like that 
just need to be shown a little kindness. I 
know she is lonely much of the time. Why 
don’t you try being nice to her?” 

Ann smiled thoughtfully. “Then I guess 
I'll leave one at Tommy Bates’ house. He is 
sO mean to me at school. I just can’t stand 
him!” She turned to her sister and said, 
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“Joyce, do you remember a lesson we had at 


Sunday school once? It taught us that the 
Bible says to return good for evil. Let’s try 
it and hang May baskets for a few people 
who we think do not like us or who have 
been mean to us.” 


“That's a good idea! We'll think of some 
people we'd like to please and we'll make a 
few extra baskets for them. We still have 
enough time,” declared Joyce. 

While the girls were busy making more 
baskets, their mother left to do an errand 
in the neighborhood. When she returned an 
hour later, she asked, “Did you get your 
baskets completed? Have you decided where 
they are to go?” 


It was dusk and the street lights flickered 
on just as the girls came hurrying down the 
street, talking excitedly to each other. The 
words came tumbling out as they hurried up 
to the porch where their mother was waiting 
for them. 

“You were right, Mother. Sometimes, peo- 
ple really need just a little kindness,” ex. 
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“Yes, but it’s a secret. We will tell you 
about it when we get back tonight.” 

After an early meal, Joyce and Ann care- 
fully put their May baskets, which were well 
filled with candy and a few spring flowers, 
in a large basket and started out. 

“Be sure to be back before it gets dark,” 
cautioned Mother. 
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It was dusk and the street lights flickered as the girls hurried down the street. 


claimed Joyce. a 
“We had so much fun!” declared Ann. » 
“Sit down and tell me all about it,” sug Fe 
gested Mother. 
“You tell her, Joyce. I’m all out of breath ; 
from hurrying,” said Ann. 
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By Eleanor Halbrook Zimmerman 


On WINDY nights I like to lie 
And hear the wind go vaulting by— 
Over the chimneys, over the roofs, 
Louder than galloping horses’ hoofs, 
Over the trees and over the town, 

Over the steeples, hurrying down 

The long hill in the rustling dark 
Toward the river and the park. 


On windy nights I like to think 

What fun ’twould be, quick as a wink, 
To saddle the wind, and on its back 
Go shooting past the railroad track 
Faster than any train could go, 

Over the fields and hills I know, 
Over the meadows, over the bay, 
Dipping and swinging on my way, 

And just come back at crack of dawn 
To settle gently on our lawn! - 
Oh, wind is fun to listen to, 

Dreaming of things you’d like to do! 
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What the Story Has Told Before 


Erica Royce was eager to win the prize 
of $25.00 to be given to the best player in 
a piano recital. She wanted to give the 
money to her father toward buying the new 
suit he needed. His young lemon grove was 
not yet bearing fruit, and money had been 
scarce. 

When Erica entered the auditorium by a 
side door, Mrs. Owens told her that each 
player was to check her own music. Brook 
Carter was standing by the piano, cramming 
sheets of music into her portfolio. Brook, 
too, was eager to win. She wanted very much 
to please her father. Brook’s parents were 
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divorced, and Brook saw very little of them; 
but her father was to be at the recital. 

“Hi, Brook,” Erica called to her. “Did 
you leave your music here, too, this after 
noon?” 

Brook’s face turned pale, and Erica apolo 
gized for startling her. Then Erica searched 
frantically for her music, but it was no 
there. Mrs. Owens said that Erica woul 
have to play her piece from memory o 
try an old piece that she knew well but had 
not practiced for months. Erica chose to 
play from memory, but her heart was beat 
ing fast and her hands were clammy when 
her turn came. 
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BY BLANCHE GOODE 


Part Two 


ey SEAT in the auditorium was filled. 


Me 8 At first the faces of those in the audience 


seemed to merge into a vast blur, but at 
PUB last Erica found the ones she was looking 
own family. 

They were sitting in the fourth row. Her 
father was holding Hildy on his lap. Her 
parents were smiling at Erica with such love 
and faith that tears smarted her eyes. She 
/B just had to win for their sakes. 

Erica was to play last, and Brook was to 
play just before her. Finally, Brook’s name 
‘Bwas called, and she went to the piano. She 
was beautifully dressed in shimmering, iri- 
descent taffeta with a corsage of pink rose- 
buds at her waist. There was an enthusiastic 
round of applause as she bowed to the audi- 
ence, and Erica saw her look anxiously to- 
ward a man who sat alone in the front row. 
This must be Brook’s father, she thought. 
As Brook continued to look appealingly at 
‘Bhim, his stern face relaxed in a faint smile. 
Only then did Brook seat herself at the 
piano. 

Her selection was Beethoven’s ‘Minuet 
in G.” She played each note correctly, but 
she played mechanically. She did not have 
the feeling, the musical understanding that 
a gifted pianist would have. Yet she turned 
in a flawless performance, and when she 
arose there was tremendous applause. 

Now it was Erica’s turn. She went to the 
piano, miserably conscious that her new 
dress had become badly wrinkled. She tried 
to smile as she bowed, but she was so tense 
that her face felt frozen. 
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Her fingers felt cold and stiff as she be- 
gan to play. Behind her was a silence more 
ominous than any noise would have been. 
It was as though the audience was waiting 
for her to make a mistake. 

She was a third of the way through when 
she did make a mistake. It was a small one, 
but it would count against her. Sick at 
heart, she played on. She struck no wrong 
notes after that, but her timing was wrong. 
Even the youngest girl in the recital had 
played better. 

The shame of having to get up and face 
the audience after such a performance was 
almost more than she could bear. Only 
sheer will power kept her from running off 
the stage as the audience broke into ap- 
plause. 

She knew that Brook had won the prize 
even before the judges handed Mrs. Owens 
a slip of paper with Brook’s name on it. It 
was right that Brook should have the prize, 
but there was a sharp pang in Erica’s heart 
as she watched Brook come up to receive it. 
It seemed that Brook had everything al- 
ready; a rich father, lots of beautiful clothes, 
and now she had the prize, too. Brook had 
eyes only for her father; she hardly seemed 
to hear the applause. 

Back in the dressing room after the cur- 
tain had fallen, the girls hurried around, 
collecting their purses and preparing to 
leave. Erica, her heart too full to speak to 
anyone, was slipping out unnoticed when 
she saw Brook’s portfolio lying on a chair. 
Brook had just.left. She would surely worry 
about the portfolio if she arrived home with- 
out it. If Erica hurried, she might be able 
to catch her before she left the grounds. 
Snatching up the portfolio, she ran out the 
door and down the steps. In a moment, 
Brook appeared. She was running toward 
the steps and when she saw Erica, she 
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stopped short, her face going deathly pale. 

“What are you doing with my portfolio?” 
she cried. “Give it to me!” Advancing upon 
Erica, she snatched the portfolio from her. 

Why was Brook afraid because she had 
her portfolio? Erica asked herself. As she 
stared at Brook in astonishment, the pieces 
of her problem began falling into place 
like a jigsaw puzzle. The way Brook had 
acted when she surprised her on the stage 
tonight—why had she not thought of it be- 
fore? Brook had stolen her music so that her 
own chance of winning would be more cer- 
tain! 

Anger such as she had never felt before 
in her life took hold of Erica. ‘You stole 
my music!” she cried furiously. Then, scarce- 
ly knowing what she was doing, she grabbed 
for the portfolio. 

Brook backed away from her, breathing 
hard, “No, I didn’t. You've no right to say 
that.” 

“Then let me see what's in your port- 
folio.” 

“There's nothing in it but my own music,” 
Brook protested, still backing away. 

Erica stopped short. “I don’t need to see 
what’s in it. I know you stole my music and 
I hate you!” she cried passionately. “I hope 
some awful thing happens to you, Brook 
Carter!’ Swinging around, she ran blindly 
to where her parents were waiting for her. 


During the days that followed, Erica’s 
bitterness toward Brook increased. Mother 
and Daddy had been wonderfully sympa- 
thetic about Erica’s losing the prize, but ev- 
ery time she saw her father wearing his 
frayed, old-fashioned suit, she thought of 
what Brook had done to her. Erica had been 
even-tempered and sweet all her life, but 
now she brooded by herself, not caring 
whether she did anything or went anywhere. 


One Sunday afternoon after she had x 
fused to go for a ride with her parents, he 
mother spoke to her. “You have complete 
changed since the recital, and your fathe 
and I are worried about you. Can't you se 
that Brook isn’t harmed by all this bitterness 
you feel for her—that you are only hurting 
yourself ?”” 

“T hate her!” Erica cried passionately. “I 
isn’t wrong to hate her for what she did ty 
me.” 

“It is wrong,” Mrs. Royce said gently. 
“Our blessed Lord says that we must lov 
our enemies.” 

Erica shook her head, her lips set in: 
stubborn line. 

“I can’t forgive her, Mother. Don’t ask 
me to.” 

One Saturday morning toward the end of 
July, Patricia Wayne telephoned Erica and 
said that she would like to come out and 
spend the day. Erica, cupping her hand over 
the mouthpiece, consulted her mother. 

“Have her come, by all means,’ Mrs 
Royce said. “Daddy and I are going shop 
ping this afternoon, and it’s too hot to take 
Hildy. You and Patricia can go for a swit 
while Hildy’s taking her nap.” 

About eleven o'clock, Patricia’s father 
brought her out to the Royce ranch. Patrici 
was a gay, lighthearted person, and in he 
company Erica’s spirits lifted a little. 

Mr. and Mrs. Royce left right after lunch, 
and Erica put Hildy to bed for her nap 
Then the two girls put on their bathing suit 
and went to the reservoir for a swim. The 
reservoir was built at the top of a hill over 
looking the Royce’s small lemon grove, and 
the water in it was used for irrigating. Me 
Royce had built a fence around it with a galt 
that was kept locked at all times. 
The reservoir was shaded by a huge oak 
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Andy Got a Shock 


Anov VAN ORDEN trudged on slow feet 
across the fields that were bright with May 
sunshine. His head was bent, his shoulders 

were hunched, and his fists were clenched so 
[tightly in his pockets that his fingertips 
stung. He knew that biting his fingernails 
was a bad habit, and the way his grandfa- 
ther had looked at him when he found out 
that Andy had not broken the habit made 
Andy very unhappy. To him it seemed that 
a hike through the woods to Big Spring 
would make him forget his hurt, and he 
hoped that his friend, Bob Moore, would go 
with him. 

“Whee-oo!”” Andy whistled shrilly when 
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he saw Bob and his younger brother Chris 
working at Bob’s rabbit hutches. 

Chris gave Andy a broad grin as he ran 
for the house with an empty bucket bumping 
against his knee. Bob pulled his head out of 
the hutch he was cleaning. 

“What about a hike to Big Spring?” 
Andy asked. 

“I can’t go,” Bob answered. “I promised 
Chris I’d play cops and robbers with him if 
he helped me with my rabbits.” 

“Kid stuff!” said Andy. “He'd like a hike 
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better, wouldn’t he? I——’”’ He hesitated. 
Then all the hurt feelings inside him poured 
out in words. “I think a lot of my grandfa- 
ther—more than anyone else in the world! 
And I do try to stop biting my nails. But 
just the same, when I study or read or think 
hard, my hand goes up, and off comes some 
fingernail! I don’t even know I'm doing it, 
but Grandfather talks and talks about how 
important it is to form good habits. He’s 
right. My fingers look awful. Sometimes 
they hurt. But no matter how I try, I go on 
biting my nails.” 

Bob nodded understandingly. 

“I know,” he said. “My folks talk the 
same way. Always telling me my habits will 
help me or they will be like a ball and chain 
holding me back everywhere I go. Just the 
same, breaking a habit is no fun! I’m fight- 
ing a bad one now—eating with my mouth 
open. Silly, but nothing seems to taste good 
when I chew with my lips closed.” 

“Hey, fellows!” Chris called from the 
house. 

He dashed toward them, sloshing water 
from the bucket he was bringing for the 
hutches. “Two fellows robbed a filling sta- 
tion in Pleasanton! They made their get- 
away in a shabby old black two-door car. 
Came over TV just now!” } 

Andy’s heart sank. News like that was so 
exciting that Chris would be more inter- 
ested in his game of cops and robbers than 
anything Andy could offer on a hike to Big 
Spring. Still, Andy tried to persuade him 
that a hike was what he wanted. 

Chris shook his head. 

“No, siree,” he said positively. “I’ve got 
to practice being a law man—grabbing ban- 
dits and tying them up so they can’t escape 
and getting them safe in jail. Everyone 
ought to know what to do to help the 
law!” 
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The glow on Chris’ face made Andy take 
another approach. 

“O.K.,” he said. “If I play with you, it'll 
give you more practice, won't it?” 

“Sure!” Chris agreed. “I'll be sheriff 
and Bob deputy. You be the bad guy.” 

The game started with Andy pretending 
to rob the chicken house, which Chris said 
could be a bank. When Andy came out of 
the chicken house with a squawking hen 
under one arm, the boys descended on him. 
Chris came from one side, Bob from the 
other. Chris tripped Andy, and while Andy 
sprawled on the grass, the hen fluttered 
away, and Bob dropped down astride Andy. 

Chris was ready with two lengths of rope. 
While Bob pinned Andy down, Chris tied 
his hands and feet. 

Andy did not struggle hard. The quicker 
the capture was made, the sooner they could 
start for Big Spring and he could forget his 
failure. 

Triumphantly, Chris rolled Andy onto his 
back. He said to Bob, “Go to the house and 
see if there’s a TV report on how my depw- 
ties in Pleasanton are getting along with 
those filling-station robbers!” 

Waiting usually bored Andy; but, as 2 
prisoner of Sheriff Chris Moore, he had little 
choice. He relaxed. The knots on his wrists 
and ankles were hard, but not too tight 
The young grass under him felt good, and 
the sky was very blue, with huge puffs of 
white clouds drifting over it. He drew 4 
deep breath. The breeze itself was swett 
with spring. Time passed. He began to 
wriggle. 

“Sheriff,” he said meekly, “untie me, and 
I'll stay put.” 

Chris’ eyes were on the back door. He 
scowled. “I wonder what’s keeping my depv- 
ty,” he said, ignoring Andy's plea. “I'll go 
see. I don’t want him getting into trouble.’ 
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My Favorite Season 
By E. C. Marion 


Somer IMES I think that winter 
Is best of all the year, 

With snow and sleds and skating 
And Christmas full of cheer. 


Yet, spring is real exciting: 
Scout hikes and baseball, too. 
The days are hardly long enough 

For all the things we do. 


And then, hurrah! It’s summer, 
With swims and games and fun. 

Vacation’s here; and we are off 
For weeks out in the sun. 


Cool fall brings smoky bonfires 
And football games to cheer. 
I can’t help being happy 
Each season of the year. 


He started for the house, and Andy called, 
“Step on it, Sheriff. I'm tired of being tied 
up!” 

Whether Chris heard or not, more time 
passed, and neither Chris nor Bob returned. 
Andy pulled at his ropes. One thing was 
certain—the Moore boys knew how to make 
knots! They loosened a little, but they were 
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tied too securely to be slipped off. 

The sun was getting warm and too bright 
to be comfortable. Andy rolled to his side 
with his back to the house and his face to- 
ward the garage. It certainly was a beautiful 


. day to go hiking! The farm lazed safe and 


still in the warm spring sunshine. But down 
(Please turn to page 34) 
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Who Became 


By Aylesa Forsee 


; lived in Damascus. One night, 
the Lord appeared to him in a dream and 
called his name. “Behold, I am here, Lord,” 
Ananias answered. By this he meant that he 
was ready to do whatever God wanted. And 
the Lord said to him, “Arise, and go to the 
street called Straight and inquire in the 
house of Judas for a man of Tarsus named 
Saul. For he is praying.” The very name of 
Saul made Ananias shiver. Everyone knew 


he was an enemy of all those who believed - 


in the teachings of Jesus. The voice Ananias 
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had heard in his dream continued: “And he 
(Saul) has seen a man named Ananias come 
in and lay his hands on him so that he might 
regain his sight.’” Ananias could not under- 
stand why God would want Saul to see 
again. And why should he, Ananias, be 
chosen to go to Saul in the middle of the 
night? Already Ananias had forgotten that 
a moment earlier he had offered to do any- 
thing the Lord wanted. 

So he said, “Lord, I have heard of this 
man, how much evil he did to the saints in 
Jerusalem.” 

Even as he spoke, Ananias felt a little 
guilty. Jesus had said that all men are 
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brothers. But how could anyone blame 
Ananias for being afraid? The high priests 
had given Saul permission to take as prisoner 
anyone who followed the teachings of Jesus. 

“Saul has authority to bind all who call 
upon the name of Jesus Christ,” Ananias 
said, hoping to be excused from going. He 
did not know that Saul had listened to God 
during the three days since he had become 
blind. Now Saul no longer hated those who 
followed Jesus. Friends had led him to the 
house of Judas. There he had prayed con- 
stantly. Now he wanted to follow God's 
laws, but he needed help and encourage- 
ment. 

“Go thy way,” God said to Ananias, “for 
I have chosen Saul to be a special messenger 
to carry my name to the Gentiles and to the 
kings, and to the Children of Israel. I will 
show him how much he must suffer for the 


sake of my name.” 
As soon as Ananias understood God’s will 
for him, he stopped arguing. Suddenly, he 


Saul sat in the house of Judas praying. 
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had complete faith that he would be guided 
and protected. He also had to trust that if 
he let God work through him, God could 
heal Saul. 

Ananias walked rapidly through the dark, 
quiet streets. He had been. sent to heal a 
blind man. What was blindness? Could fear, 
selfishness, unloving thoughts bring a blind- 
ness to God’s power and thus make eyes 
sightless ? 

Ananias must have realized that he him- 
self had been a little blind that very night. 
For one thing, he had been unwilling to obey 
God’s command when he thought it would 
lead him into danger. He had feared that 
Saul might harm him. And he had not 
wanted to help a man who did not believe 
as he did. 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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BY GEORGIA TUCKER SMITH 
Copyright 1961 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


UACK-QUACK,”” said little Billy Duck. 
“Quack-quack, please let me out; there isn’t 
room in this small pen for me to run about!” 

A wren called from the tree above, “What 
kind of bird are you? Why can’t you fly 
away up high and do the things I do?” 

“T've tried to flap my wings and fly,” 
said Billy, “but I’ve found there’s just too 
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much of me:for them to lift me off the 
ground. I’m Billy Duck, what is your 
name?” 

“My name is Johnny Wren. I wonder why 
that little girl put you inside a pen.” 

“T was an Easter present,” answered Billy, 
“dearie me. At first I liked to be a pet; now 
I wish that I were free.” 

“You have a big bill,” Johnny said. 

“I know. I guess that’s why I have the 
name of Billy,” Billy answered with a sigh 

“Quack-quack-quack,” he shouted just as 
loudly as he could. 

Betty Jean came running. He was hoping 
that she would. “Why are you quacking?’ 
Betty asked. ‘‘Here’s something good to eat.” 
Billy ate just half the mash and spilled half 
on his feet. 
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“Watch your manners,” Betty said. “Why 
do you quack so much?” She reached inside 
the pen and gave his back a gentle touch. 
“Why are you making so much noise? J pet 
you, feed you well. I've cared for you and 
loved you since you hatched out of your 
shell.” 

All Billy did was quack-quack-quack, then 
wobble around his pen till he was almost 
dizzy, then he quack-quack-quacked again. 
Betty went into the house and sadly hung 
her head. ‘Mother, he’s unhappy. What 
shall I do?” she said. 

“Why don’t you take him to the park, 
where he can swim and play?” her mother 
said. “You love him, but he doesn’t want to 
stay. He can’t stay small and soft and cuddly 
all his life, you know. Little ducks, like 
children, want new pleasures as they grow.” 

“I guess you're right,” said Betty, “and 
the park’s a lovely spot, but I’m surely going 
to miss him—he’s the only pet I’ve got.” 

She put him in a basket, then she quickly 
closed the top. And though he quacked and 
scolded and at times ker-flipped and flopped, 
she took him right straight to the park. She 
gently took him out and set him on the soft 
green grass, where he could look about. He 
quacked and waddled to the lake as fast as 
he could go. ‘““He can swim!” cried Betty. 
“How did he ever know? He's forgotten I 
am here,” she added with a sigh, “but I sup- 
pose that little quack meant thank you and 
good-by.”” 


Other ducks were swimming—kicking 
with their webby feet, gobbling up the bread 
crumbs children threw for them to eat. 
“He'll be happy here,” she thought. “I'll 
come and throw crumbs, too, especially to 
Billy. Hope he knows me when I do.” 


It was almost sundown when she reached 
the front-yard gate, the empty basket on her 
arm. “Oh, dear,” she thought, “I’m late!” 
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And as she hurried toward the house she 
heard a small “Bow-wow.” A little pup came 
running up, and Betty stopped right now! 
A card hung from his little neck and on it 
Betty read, “I belong to Betty’—that’s ex- 
actly what it said! 

Betty took him in her arms and hugged 
him to her heart. “You are mine,” she told 
him, ‘‘and I hope we'll never part. I'm going 
to name you Happy—that’s just what I’m 
going to do, because you make me happy 
and I hope that you'll be, too.” 

And Happy wagged his little tail and 
gently licked her hand, as if to say, “I’ve 
never heard a name that’s quite so grand!” 
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When | awake each morning, | have oa little talk with God. 


These ore the words | shall use this month. 


I look for and I find the good in others. 
Because I am God's child, I see God in 
everyone | meet. I forgive any wrong 
that is done me. 


I see the Christ, the good, in all those 
around me. ® | see health, peace, and 
plenty of all good things in the lives 
of everyone I know. 


I am God's perfect child. ® | receive 
the love and blessings of God through 
the love and kindness of those who 
care for me. 


I ask God to help me to be just and 
fair. "= Because I do not want to be un- 
fair to or to misjudge anyone, I re- 
mind myself that God is the only true 
judge. 


I am contented because I am God's 
child. ® I do not let myself become 
restless or dissatisfied; I wait patiently 
for whatever God has for me to do. 


I have confidence in myself, because I 
know that I am a child of God. ® | 
know that as God's child I can do any 
good thing that needs to be done by 
me. 


I bless the weather; the weather is 
right. ® | know that all weather is part 
of God's perfect plan, and I am happy, 
rain or shine. 


and action. ® His will for me is ohwl 
good, and His way is the way of he 
piness. I follow Him willingly. 


I am never alone; God is always wi 
me. » If I feel lonely, I turn to God; 
prayer, and | feel His presence yj 
me. 


Thank You, Father, for today’s 

blessings. ® I am thankful for all 4 
blessings I have already received @ 
I am ready and eager now for the ne 
blessings of this day. 


I find good wherever God leads mn 
I am not afraid to go to new place 
to go through new experiences, for 
know that God is always my lovin 
guide and companion. 


Thank You, God, for my good memo 
If I seem unable to remember som 
thing that I need to know, I tum 
God in prayer and thank Him for hel 
ing me to remember. 


I put God first in everything, and I. 
happy. ® I do not wait to turn to Hi 
only when I am in trouble; I keep! 
touch with Him every day, every m 
ment. 


The love that Jesus Christ knew is! 
love that fills my life. = His spirit! 
me keeps me thoughtful, kind, @ 
siderate, helpful, and loving. 


“I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too.” 

I do not criticize or gossip about a 
one; | think and say only what is go 
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God’s good will for me is harmony and 
health. ® He keeps me well and happy. 
My body is God's temple. He “dwells 
within me, guides my way through 
every moment night and day.” 


I am thankful for God's gift of sleep. 
At bedtime, I put my trust in God and 
let Him refresh me with restful, peace- 
ful sleep. 


God blesses my ears to hear and my 
eyes to see. ® Through my ears and 
my eyes, I hear and see the beauty 
and goodness in God's great world. 


I let God’s love be seen through me. 
Especially today, I let Mother know, 
by what I say and what I do, that I 
love her very dearly. 


Ihave faith in God’s divine plan for me. 
No matter what happens, today or any 
day, God's plan for me is always good. 
God works with me, and I work with 
God. 


God loves me and needs me. ® My 
part in His work is important. I know 
that God needs me, and I will go ahead 
willingly as He leads me. 


I live today and every day in God's 
protecting presence. ® Wherever | go, 
whatever I have to do, God is with me, 
for God is everywhere. 


God is always with me. ® There is no 
trouble or unhappiness that can bother 
me, because I turn to God for comfort 
and assurance. 


God works through me to bring good 
to me and to others. ® | pray “Thy will 
be done,” and I work gladly with Him. 


When I pray, I pray in the name of 
Jesus Christ. ® Jesus taught us to pray 
in His name, so I make my prayers 
more powerful by calling on His name 
when I pray. 


I am fair with others, because I try to 
live as God would have me live. ® | 
ask God for His guidance, and | treat 
others as I would have them treat me. 


God made me to be fearless and free. 
Nothing can really defeat me or dis- 
courage me, because I! trust God to 
guide and care for me. 


I open my eyes to the good God has 
for me. ® | never make the mistake of 
thinking “I can't’; instead, I think “I 
can, with God's help.” 


Here am I, Father: take me and use me 
as You will. ® I will be happy and con- 
tented in whatever You give me to do. 


God heals me every day, in every 
way. ® Even the little scratches and 
bruises that come in play are healed 
quickly and perfectly, through God's 
healing power within me. 


Thank You, God, for everything. ® You 
know what I need before I ask; so I 
say “Thank You,” in faith that You 
will give me what I need. 
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My Mother 
BY JUDITH ANNE DENT (10 years) 


I love my mother because she’s sweet 

And ‘cause she cooks good things to eat. 
She bakes good bread and cake and pie, 
And she would never tell a lie. 

But most of all I love my mother 
Because God chose her from all the others, 
Because He knew that she would be 

The kindest and sweetest mother to me. 


May 
BY BECKY BENTON (10 years) 


May is a time for fun and play; 
School is out at the end of May. 
Homework is over, teachers rest— 
We really tried to do our best! | 
Flowers blossom, grass is green; 
Bees are buzzing for a queen. 
Speaking of queens, may I say 
Mother’s Day is also in May. 


The Meadow Lark 
_ BY JANE KAMMERMAN (10 years) 


Gaily sings the meadow lark, a song I like 
to hear, 

And when the meadow lark is singing, 

The whole world seems to cheer. 

His voice rings out with a wonderful song. 

Oh! How I wish I could sing along! 
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God's Help 
BY KIMBERLY KERN (4 years) 


God helps me when I’m sick. 
When I pray and think of Him, 
I find He heals me quick. 


My Teddy Bear 
BY DOROTHY WHITSELL (9 years) 


My teddy bear is very soft 
And fluffy as can be, 

And sometimes when I’m sad at night 
My teddy bear comforts me. 


My teddy bear has a fluffy paw 
He always puts on me, 

And when I feel his nice, soft paw, 
I'm happy as can be! 


Sunday School 
BY LAURIE ADMIRE (9 years) 


I like to go to Sunday school 
And read God’s Holy Word. 

I like to obey the Golden Rule 
And practice what I've heard. 


If you like to go to Sunday school 

And read God’s Holy Word, 

If you like to obey the Golden Rule, 
Then you should practice what you've heal 
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Future Citizens 
BY ANNE SMITH (12 years) 


Character education we gain each day 

By the things we do, the things we say. 

With a whole lot of study and a little bit of 
play, 

We'll all be smiling on graduation day. 


Rectangles and triangles fill our minds; 


kinds. 
Our teachers are helping without hesitation, 
For we're the future citizens of the nation. 


God's Love 
BY GERALDINE MEYER (8 years) 


The Lord is my helper; 

With Him I shall not fear. 
Ithough I cannot see Him, 
I know He is near. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please help us to keep 
these pages free of copied work. Be sure that 
the work you send us is your own. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for October, send it now. 

low to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied, Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

here to send it: Address 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, 
ho can have his work 
under thirteen yeats of a 
his work published on 
year, 


We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
butions. 
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Correction 
The poem “The Mist and All” in the Feb- 


Complex, compound,—sentences of all 


A Little Seed 
BY VINCENT VACCARO (10 years) 


Oh, little seed, pale and white, 
I planted you in the ground one night. 
I waited and watched with great delight, 
To see a tree grow into sight. 


The Beauties of Spring 
BY PHYLLIS WADLER (11 years) 


Spring has so many beauties, 
With which no other season can compare; 
The beauty of the flowers 
And the bird songs that you hear. 
The beauty of the lakes and ponds, 
The beauty of the sky; 
The beauty of the little brook 
That flows along near by. 
The beauty of the blazing sun, 
The beauty of the grass; 
The beauty of the tall green trees 
That you hope will forever last. 


An Indian Story 
BY MICHAEL HUBER (8 years) 


If you pass an Indian village in the 
summer, you may see all of the braves and 
squaws gathering corn to make meal, one 
of their main foods, which they will need 
to get through the winter. 

The squaws carry their papooses on their 
backs while they work, and you seldom see 
them far from their babies. 

At night, the Indians show thanks to their 
God for their good crops. They dance to the 
beat of the tom-toms and smoke their peace 
pipes. When they do this, the braves always 
wear their best headdresses and clothes. 

Some day, I think I should like to see all 
of this so I can learn to do all of it and 
make friends with the Indians. 
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The Rebellious Heart 


(Continued from page 14) 


tree and the water was cool. The girls played 
in the pool for more than an hour, hating 
to leave. At last, Erica said, ‘We'd better go. 
Hildy will be waking up pretty soon and 
she'll be scared if I’m not there to take care 
of her.” 

Back at the house, they found Hildy 
wandering around the living room rubbing 
her eyes. She was wearing a pink sunsuit. 
With her chubby arms and legs and short, 
curly hair, she looked like a cherub. Erica 
snatched her up and kissed her. Then she 
turned to Patricia. 

“It’s too hot to stay inside. Why don't 
we go out in the back yard and take turns 
reading the new book I just got at the 
library ?”” 

“That sounds like fun!” 
with Erica. 

Erica got the book and they went outside, 
taking with them a pitcher of lemonade and 
some toys for Hildy. 


Patricia agreed 


The afternoon wore on. The girls were 
deeply interested in the book, reading to 
each other. Hildy, tiring of her toys, wan- 
dered around the yard with her doll. 
Suddenly, the quiet afternoon was broken 
by the weird, nerve-shattering wail of sirens 
on the highway, a short distance away. 


“There must be a terrible fire or accident 
somewhere,” Patricia remarked. 
eard so many sirens before.” 
Erica shivered. ‘I hate to hear them. Hildy 
$ so afraid——”’ She broke off sharply and, 
springing to her feet, stared anxiously 
pround the yard. “Hildy’s gone!” she ex- 
laimed. 


“T’ve never 


(To be continued ) 


May Basket Time 


(Continued from page 10) 


she was a little girl. We are going over to- 
morrow and help her make some more 
cookies. 


“Then we took a basket to Tommy Bates, 
the boy who teases Ann at school and makes 
her cry all the time. He acted so funny! 
You know, I really think he likes Ann, but 
he doesn’t know how to show her that he 
does.” 

Ann smiled happily. 


“Then, we took one to Mr. Anderson, 
the janitor at school. Sometimes he is real 
crabby, and we didn’t think he liked us, but 
he was very pleased!” 


Ann broke in. “Then we took one to 
Janet Merritt. She is a new girl at school 
who acts so snooty that none of us have any- 
thing to do with her. Her mother and fa- 
ther have lots of money, and we just sup- 
posed she thought she was too good for us. 
She was real nice and she invited us in. 
Their house is just beautiful! You know, I 
think that was the only May basket she re- 
ceived. Anyway, we are friends now, and 
she is going to Sunday school with us to- 
morrow.” 

Joyce said thoughtfully, “I guess this is 
what our Sunday school teacher meant when 
she said, “Turn the other cheek.’ We have 
made four new friends tonight.” 


“Yes, and you have learned what Jesus 
meant when He said, ‘Be ye kind one to an- 
other.’ Now, time for bed, my dears. By the 
way, you have a whole row of beautiful May 
baskets in the house that were left here for 


you. 
“Oh, we forgot all about getting any May 


baskets ourselves! Come on, Ann, let’s go 
see them!” 
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, was not surprised at what he saw 
when he woke up on the morning of his 
fifth birthday. He had asked his father and 
mother for it, and every night when he said 
his prayers he asked God, too. So he was 
not really surprised on this birthday morn- 
ing, but he was so excited he almost fell out 
of bed. There it was—just what he had 
asked for and prayed for. In a basket beside 
his bed was a little, golden-brown puppy! 
He knelt beside the basket. Gently, he 
petted the puppy. The puppy lifted his head. 
Then he yawned a big, wide yawn, right in 
Johnny's face. Johnny could see his pink 
mouth. He could see the way he curled its 


‘ys 


iy 
De 


wy 
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little, pink tongue. 
Pinkie!” he said. 

He picked the puppy up and ran down the 
hall to show his father and mother. He 
wanted to thank them. He wanted to thank 
God. He was so happy, he wanted to spin 
like a top! 

Johnny had a special reason for wanting 
the puppy so much just now; he was not 
speaking to Bobby, his best friend. 

His father had said, “Maybe Bobby didn't 
mean it.” 

“But he pushed me,” Johnny said. 

“You should forgive those who hurt you,’ 
his mother said. 

“I fell down, and he hurt me,” Johnny 
sniffed. Since Johnny wasn’t speaking to 
Bobby, Johnny was very lonely. Now that he 
had Pinkie, he thought he would not b 
lonely any more. But he did wish he could 
show Pinkie to Bobby. Pinkie was such 4 
wonderful puppy. 

Mother warmed some milk for Pinkie. 
Then Johnny carefully put the milk in 
special dish on a special mat in a special 


“Pinkie! I'll call you 
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place that was always going to be Pinkie’s. 
It was fun to watch Pinkie lap up the milk 
with his little pink tongue. He laughed at 
how wet Pinkie’s little black nose got. 
Johnny almost forgot to eat his own break- 
fast. 

After breakfast, Mother showed: Johnny 
how to wash Pinkie’s dish. “His dish has to 
be kept clean just like ours,” she said. “And 
here’s another dish. He needs fresh water 
to drink, too, just as we do.” Then she 
showed Johnny how to put on Pinkie’s col- 
lar and leash. 

Johnny and Pinkie went for a walk. Pinkie 
stopped every second. He wanted to smell a 
bush, or snuff a crack in the sidewalk. He 
wanted to chase a bird or follow a butter- 
fly. He wanted to play with everyone that 
passed. He tangled Johnny in the leash. 
Johnny was too happy to scold him. He just 
untangled the leash. 

They passed Bobby’s house. Bobby was 
in the front yard. He said, “Hi, Johnny 
—.” He was going to say something else, 
but Johnny pretended not to hear him. 
Johnny was still angry, but it was hard to 
stay angry when he was so happy about 
Pinkie. Still, he would not speak. 
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irthday resent 


by 


He walked to the corner with Pinkie. He 
came back, but Bobby was not in his yard. 
When Johnny got home, he took off Pinkie’s 
leash. He sat on the floor to play with him. 
He did not feel happy any more, and he 
did not know why. Even when his mother 
gave him the frosting spoon to lick, he was 
not happy. 

He wanted to watch his mother put 
“Happy Birthday” on his cake. He stood up. 
He did not notice Pinkie. When he stood 
up, he stepped on Pinkie’s paw. Pinkie 
yelped and whined. Johnny dropped the 
spoon. He got down on his knees and hugged 
Pinkie. “I didn’t mean it, Pinkie! I didn’t 
mean to hurt you!” 

Pinkie stopped whining. He licked 
Johnny’s face. His wet nose and wet tongue 
felt funny, but Johnny liked it. He held 
Pinkie tighter and looked at his mother. “I 
hurt Pinkie, but he’s kissing me!” he said. 

“A dog does naturally some things we 
have to learn to do,” his mother said. 

“What?” Johnny asked. 

“To forgive,” Mother answered. “You 
remember that the Bible tells us that when 
the people hurt Jesus, He said, “Father, for- 
give them; for they know not what they 
do.” 

‘Maybe Bobby didn’t mean to hurt me,” 
Johnny said, ‘the way I didn’t mean to hurt 
Pinkie. I'll ask him to my birthday party.” 

He put on Pinkie’s leash. Then he and 
Pinkie ran all the way to Bobby’s house. 
Now he was happy again. Now he had two 
friends to play with—Bobby and Pinkie. 
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PUZ ZLERS 


FUN WITH WORDS 


BY BERTHA R. HUDELSON 


You can make two different words from 
each set of mixed up letters. The following 
definitions will help you. 

1. LPMA: A tree; a vessel for giving 

light. 
2. NEMLO: A tree fruit; a vine fruit. 
3. LAMC: Peace; a water-loving, shell- 
bearing animal. 

. ELNI: A legal claim on property; a 
famous river. 

. EEDN: Famous Bible garden; want. 

. VEILO: Tree mentioned often in the 
Bible; dress goods. 

. ZREA: Book of the Bible; destroy 
completely. 

. LIENAD: Book of the Bible; fastened 
with a nail. 


WHERE ARE YOU? 
BY PAUL S. McCOY 


If you wished to visit each of these ten 
interesting places, to what cities in the 
United States would you go? 

1. Our national capitol. 
. Independence Hall. 
. Empire State building. 
. House of Seven Gables. 
. Baseball Hall of Fame. 
Mark Twain monument and home. 
. Oldest house in America. 
. Library of Congress. 
. Bunker Hill monument. 
. The Old French Quarter. 
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Answers on Inside Back Cover 


CHANGE HEAD TO WISE 
BY CHARLOTTE DOWDALL 


Can you change HEAD to WISE in five 
steps? Change one letter at a time using the 
hints given and you can get the answers for 
this puzzle. 
1. HEAD 
. ---- A group of cattle. 
. ---- In this place. 
. ---- To employ. 
. --+- A metal thread. 
. WISE 


BY EDNA BEVAN 


WHAT AM I? / 
/ 


I’m sometimes white. I’m sometimes gray. 
I fly, I float, I sail away, 

Either alone or in a crowd. 

I am a misty, moisty 


GUESS WHO? 


BY ROSALIE W. DOSS 


I have three perfect feet, 

But I cannot walk or run. 
My business is sizing things up 
From thirty-six to one. 


RIDDLE TIME 
BY LOUISE PRICE BELL 
1. What does Alice have first and Anna / 
have both first and last? | 
2. Why is a healthy person like the U.S.A.’ 
3. What kind of tongue sometimes hurts 
but never complains ? 
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Dot Puzzle 


BY HENRY R, MARTIN 


Connect the dots to see who got caught in the 
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PUZZLERS 


FUN WITH WORDS 


BY BERTHA R. HUDELSON 


You can make two different words from 
each set of mixed up letters. The following 
definitions will help you. 


2. 
3. 


4. 


LPMA: A tree; a vessel for giving 
light. 

NEMLO: A tree fruit; a vine fruit. 
LAMC: Peace; a water-loving, shell- 
bearing animal. 

ELNI: A legal claim on property; a 


famous river. 


. EEDN: Famous Bible garden; want. 
. VEILO: Tree mentioned often in the 


Bible; dress goods. 

. ZREA: Book of the Bible; destroy 
completely. 

. LIENAD: Book of the Bible; fastened 
with a nail. 


WHERE ARE YOU? 
BY PAUL S. McCOY 


If you wished to visit each of these ten 
interesting places, to what cities in the 
United States would you go? 


. Independence Hall. 

. Empire State building. 

. House of Seven Gables. 
. Baseball Hall of Fame. 


Our national capitol. 


Mark Twain monument and home. 


. Oldest house in America. 
. Library of Congress. 

. Bunker Hill monument. 

. The Old French Quarter. 
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CHANGE HEAD TO WISE 
BY CHARLOTTE DOWDALL 


Can you change HEAD to WISE in five 
steps? Change one letter at a time using the 
hints given and you can get the answers for 
this puzzle. 
1. HEAD 
. ---- A group of cattle. 
. ---- In this place. 
. ---- To employ. | 
. --+- A metal thread. 
. WISE 


BY EDNA BEVAN 


WHAT AM I? / 
/ 


I’m sometimes white. I’m sometimes gray. 
I fly, I float, I sail away, 

Either alone or in a crowd. 

I am a misty, moisty 


GUESS WHO? 
BY ROSALIE W. DOSS 

I have three perfect feet, 

But I cannot walk or run. 

My business is sizing things up 

From thirty-six to one. 


RIDDLE TIME 


BY LOUISE PRICE BELL 


1. What does Alice have first and Anna / 
have both first and last ? 

2. Why is a healthy person like the U.S.A.’ 

3. What kind of tongue sometimes hurts 
but never complains? 
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Dot Puzzle 


BY HENRY R, MARTIN 


Connect the dots to see who got caught in the 


shower. 
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Two Enemies Who Became 
Friends 


(Continued from page 19) 


He had always been ready to help friends 
who needed him. Now Ananias realized 
that he had to give love to all men, even 
enemies. He must go to Saul as a friend. 


Meanwhile, Saul sat in the house of Judas 
praying earnestly. Three days had passed 
since he had been blinded while traveling 
toward Damascus. Since then he had been 
unable to sleep or to eat. Alone in the dark, 
he remembered his cruelty toward followers 
of Jesus. 


Overcome with sorrow for the harm he 
had done, he turned to God. The promise 
had been made that a man named Ananias 
would come to help him, but the hours of 
waiting seemed long. Saul was ready to give 
up the wrong thoughts that had blinded 
him. From this day he would follow a new 
way of living and thinking, the way Jesus 
had pointed out. 

At that moment, Ananias was hurrying 
down the street called Straight. Nothing he 
could do to Saul’s eyes would give him 
sight, Ananias knew. Only the light of Truth 
and a firm faith could lead Saul out of the 
darkness. 

Ananias soon reached the house of Judas 
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and went inside. He walked over to the man 
he had once thought of as his enemy and put 
a hand on his shoulder. “Brother Saul,” he 
said in a friendly voice, “the Lord Jesus, 
who appeared to you on the road by which 
you came, has sent me that you may regain 
your sight and be filled with the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Immediately the blindness, as if it were 
scales, fell from Saul’s eyes. He opened his 
eyes to a new understanding of the Christ 
love. “I can see!” he cried out in gratitude 
and joy. 

Ananias also rejoiced that God had chosen 
him to find Saul and be his comforter. To 
Saul he said, “You will be a witness to all 
men.” 

Later, when Saul became a teacher and 
preacher, his name was changed to Paul. He 
became a great leader in the early church. 
Ananias was less well known, but his fellow 
citizens admired him. Paul in the Book of 
Acts wrote of how Ananias had befriended 
him in the hour of his greatest need. And 
today we admire this man who put aside fear 
for faith and helped another. 


Only a few become great leaders. All can 
become helpers. A smile, a loving thought, 
word, or action can give a person like Saul 
the courage to become a Paul. When we live 
for God, for one another, we become finer, 
stronger persons. 


THERE IS SALT BETWEEN US 


BY BEATRICE COLE 


a ANCIENT times salt was very difficult to 
obtain. It was a symbol of purity, and for 
this reason it acquired a religious significance. 
A salt spring was regarded by inland people 
as a special gift from God. Battles were 
fought for the possession of salt streams, be- 
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cause it was believed that their presence gave 
the region a certain sanctity. 

The “covenant of salt’ mentioned in the 
Old Testament was one which could not be 
broken. Salt is the symbol of eternity because 
it preserves things and in itself cannot decay. 

Among the Arabs, the saying “There is 
salt between us” signifies friendship. To eat 
of a man’s salt is to partake of his hospi- 
tality. In Persia, a man accused of disloyalty 
is said to be “untrue to salt.” 

In England during the Middle Ages, a 
huge, elaborate saltcellar made of gold or 
silver was placed in the center of the table. 
The honored guests sat at the upper part of 
the table “above the salt.” Those less hon- 
ored sat “below the salt.” Traces of this 
custom remain today. At our banquets we 
seat our honored guests at the head table. 
Aboard ship they sit at the captain’s table. 

In ancient times cakes of salt were used 
as money. At one time, Roman soldiers re- 
ceived part of their pay in salt. 

Another ancient custom among the He- 
brews was to rub every newborn baby with 
salt before wrapping it in swaddling clothes 
to insure its good health. 

Salt comes to us from oceans, salt lakes, 
salt mines, and brine springs. At one time, 
almost all the common salt of commerce was 
produced by the evaporation of sea water. 
Today the greater part comes from rock salt. 


Salt is a necessary part of the food of 
cattle, and wild animals obtained it from 
salt licks or salt springs which they often 
traveled great distances to find. 


There are many superstitions connected 
with the spilling of salt. For centuries people 
have considered it a sign of bad luck. Even 
those who profess not to believe in such 
things can be seen slyly tossing a pinch of 
salt over their left shoulders to bring good 
luck. 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Mandel Kager (Norway) 
(Almond Cookies) 


ln THE northern part of Europe lies Nor- 
way, the land of the midnight sun. In its 
largest city and capital, Oslo, lives Kristian 
in a neat little house near the university, 
where his father teaches. 

On special days, Kristian likes to help 
his mother make mandel kager, or almond 
cookies. You, too, will enjoy making and 
eating these delicious little cookies. 


Mandel Kager 
1 cup soft shortening Y/, tsp. baking powder 
Y/, cup sugar 1 Tbs. cinnamon 
1 egg Y/, cup chopped 
12/3 cups sifted flour toasted almonds 


Mix the shortening, sugar, and egg to- 
gether thoroughly. Sift together the flour, 
baking powder, and cinnamon and add this 
to the shortening mixture. Stir in the 
chopped almonds. 


Chill the dough for about an hour. Roll 
it into 1-inch balls. Place on an ungreased 
cooky sheet and flatten each one slightly. 
Brush the tops with an egg glaze made by 
mixing 1 slightly beaten egg yolk with 1 
Tbs. water. Top each cooky with an almond 
half. Bake in a preheated oven at 375° for 
ten to twelve minutes. This recipe will make 
about 3 dozen cookies. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Gresham 


God bless my food that it may make 
My body strong and free; 

God bless my life that I may know 
The joy of serving Thee. 


Andy Got a Shock 


(Continued from page 17) 


at the garage, Andy saw something that puz 
zled him. Two men were there, moving 
stealthily. They were strangers, and they 
were being careful not to be seen from the 
house, where people usually went first 
Andy’s mind leaped at the suspicion that 
these were the men who had robbed the 
filling station. One carried a leather bag, 
but where was the shabby old black two- 
door car? 

As Andy watched, first one man and then 
the other slid around the garage and through 
its open door. The next instant, a motor 
started, and the Moore car shot out of the 
garage so fast that Andy was sure that the 
shabby old two-door had been abandoned, 
and that these men were stealing the Moore 
car to replace it. 

Andy shouted. He shouted until he was 
hoarse, but the breeze blew toward him from 
the house and carried his cries away from it 
just as it must have carried away the sound 
of the motor as the automobile rushed 
down the drive toward the highway. 

Hopelessly, Andy kept shouting. He saw 
the car reach the highway and take a right 
turn, away from Pleasanton. The next mit 
ute the car and its sound were gone. 


Andy stopped shouting and tried to pid 
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loose the knots that held him, but he could 
not. Fingernails would have helped, but his 
fingers were too blunt and tender for the 
work. He cast desperate eyes about him. 
There was still no sign of Bob or Chris, and 
only one way remained to warn the sheriff 
in Pleasanton that the robbers had stolen the 
Moore car and were escaping in it with the 
loot from the filling station. 

Lying flat on the grass, Andy began roll- 
ing toward the house. Over and over he went 
until he reached the porch. Now that he was 
close enough to be heard, he shouted again. 

The door flew open, and Bob bounded 
out. 

“Sorry, Andy!” he exclaimed. “They're 
broadcasting about the robbers—they’re 
headed this way!” 

He stopped talking and tugged at Andy's 
knots. His fingernails were strong, and his 
hands moved swiftly. While he worked, 
Andy told him what he had seen. 

“Don’t bother with me,” he begged. “Go 
telephone the sheriff. Give him your license 
number, too.” 

Bob whirled. “I'll send Chris out with a 
knife. He'll finish cutting you loose,” he 
promised. 

Chris came at once, looking very excited 
about the robbers, but ashamed, too, because 


he and Bob had left Andy tied so long. 

While Chris sawed at the ropes, Andy 
remembered how helpless he had felt when 
he could not untie himself and give warn- 
ing that the robbers were escaping. And it 
was all because he had failed to break a 
habit that he knew was bad! Instead of fac- 
ing his problem and working at it harder 


’ than ever, he had wanted to take a hike so 


that he could forget his failure. 

When the ropes were cut, he scrambled 
up. As he and Chris hurried into the house, 
his step was brisk and sure. His shoulders 
were squared, his head up, and the fire of 
determination burned in his eyes. He had 
had a shock that he would remember every 
time his teeth closed on a fingernail. He 
would fight back instead of trying to for- 
get! 

The TV was going briskly when the boys 
reached the living room. The announcer was 
saying that the robbers had been caught at a 
roadblock, thanks to a tip passed along by 
young Andy Van Orden. The words about 
Andy that followed would have warmed 
any boy’s heart, but what made him happiest 
was the certainty that he was done with ten- 
der fingertips, and that he would see ap- 
proval instead of disappointment on_ his 
grandfather's face. 


THE 


God is my help in every 


PRAYER OF FAITH 
(Adapted) 


I now am wise, I now am 


God is my health, I can’t be 


need; true, sick; 
e saw God does my every hunger Patient, kind, and loving, God is my strength, unfail- 
right feed; too. ing, quick; 
 BGod dwells within me, All things I am, can do, and God is my all, I know no 
guides my way fear, 


Through every moment, 
night and day. 
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be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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Games for Your Party 
THE ALPHABET GAME 


BY MARY K. BARRON 


io GAME is good to play when you are 
riding in a car, but you can also play it while 
walking to the store, or even sitting in your 
own back yard. Starting with the letter A, 
you must see something that begins with the 
letter A—then B, C, D, E, and so forth. If 
you are in a car, the first one to see and name 
the object and the letter wins that letter. 
You cannot name an object starting with 
the letter G if you are only at D, You cannot 
save names of objects until you reach the 
correct letter. If you are playing in your 
yard, make a pencil-and-paper game of it 
and see how far you can get in the alphabet. 
The one who has the most letters in order 
wins. 


LAWN PARTY GAME 


BY DONOVAN A, MOORE 


B.. game hunt is an exciting game for 
your next outdoor party. Before your guests 
arrive, hide a large number of animal cookies 
about the lawn. If you want to make the 
game more interesting, you can allow points 
for each animal found, for example, you caf 
allow one point for a camel, two for a lion, 
five for an elephant, etc. Hide just a few of 
the animals that have the greatest poiat 
value. 

When you are ready to start the contest, 
tell evéryone that you are going to hold: 
big-game hunt for lions, tigers, elephants 
and other big-game animals right in you 
own yard, Explain the scoring system thi 
you plan to use, and allow the contestan 
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about ten minutes before you blow the 
whistle to end the contest. You can award 
a prize to the winner. Save the cookies to 
feed to the birds. 


Serve cupcakes and a fruit drink, or soda 


EDUCATED FEET 


BY MARY K. BARRON 


Tes Is a hilarious party game and a won- 
derful icebreaker. Have two guests remove 
their shoes and sit on chairs facing each 
other. Blindfold both. On the floor, between 
the contestants, place an object such as a 
pencil eraser, an apple, a rubber food 
scraper, or a walnut. Using only their feet, 
they must try to identify the object. The first 
person to do so correctly scores. Use a differ- 
ent object for each couple. You could have 
the girls competing with the boys and see 
which team can score the highest. Be sure 
you do not use any object with sharp edges, 
for there will be some good-natured shuf- 
fling. Glass, too, should be banned. A few 
suggestions of hard-to-guess objects would 
be: a marshmallow, a dried prune, an ear- 
ting, a door knob, keys on a chain, an eraser, 
a ring. By now, you have probably thought 
of many things that are even more difficult 
to identify with your feet. 


HOW HOUSE NUMBERING 
BEGAN 


BY GERALD W. CALLAHAN 


Many YEARS ago, towns and villages in 
France were very small. If you lived in a 
small village, you knew everyone who lived 
there. The only strangers were the travelers 
from distant towns visiting friends or rela- 
tives. They could ask anyone in the village 
the way to their friend’s house and find it. 

Cities began to grow to be very large. 
One of these cities was Paris, France. It 
soon became difficult for strangers to find 
their friends, so in the year 1512 the first 
house numbers were installed on sixty-eight 
houses near the Notre Dame Bridge in 
Paris. These homes were all identical so it 
was very hard even for the owners to know 
which houses they lived in. 

Many residents of Paris, however, did not 
approve of the numbering idea, so it was 
not until 1726 (214 years later) that house 


. numbering was finally made official in 


France. Even then, the aristocrats refused. 

In 1787, a law was passed making house 
numbering compulsory for every house in 
Paris. Soon after that, other cities in France 
began following this new custom. Visitors 
from other countries returned home to tell 
their friends and neighbors of the new idea. 
The use of house numbers was soon 
adopted all over the world. 
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Words 


Dear Boosters: parked in the driveway; a girl in Ohio is 
The May meeting of the Good Words helping her mother by making the beds be. 
Booster Club will now come to order! I _ fore she goes to school. 
have a very interesting report for you this We are all happier when we are thought 
month. : ful, kind, loving, and helpful. A fine way 
Your letters tell me that you are behaving = for a Good Words Booster Club member to 
like true Boosters. A girl in New York is be happy is to help someone else to be happy. 
helping her younger brother with his home- _If you are not already a member and would § startec 
work; a boy in Virginia is sharing his toys like to join our club, just write to Barbaraf Wer 
with his little sister; a girl in California has | Benson, WEE Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Mis § cleane 
made a new friend by smiling at her new _ souri, and ask for an application blank. play. 
neighbor; a boy in Florida is helping his Lovingly and happily, 


Yo 
father by seeing that bicycles are never BARBARA BENSON, Secretar) 


Nancy 
happie 


Dear Barbara: This year I have a very stern When we are kind and friendly and helpful Dear 
teacher. At first, I did not like her. I prayed to our teachers, we make it easier for them® club r 
to God for help. I tried to be happy all the to help us. You are a true Booster, Christy. time : 
time. I found that if you are kind and smile memb 
at someone, he smiles back. Now I like my 

teacher. —cHRISTy Dear Barbara: A few days ago some boys 
and I were walking and they thought we 
‘should go out in the cow pasture. I wanted 
to go with them, but my mother had said for 
me not to go there. I thought I would go 
anyway. Then I stopped and thought of The 
Prayer of Faith and the words: “I now am 
wise, I now am true.” I did not go.—BRUC 


altn 


= It is true, Christy, that smiles are catching. 
When we smile, others just have to smile 
back at us. Thank you for sharing your 
thoughts with us. Your letter will help others 
to know that whenever we need help with 
any problem, we can pray and God will find 
the answer for us. Truly, God is our help 
in every need. 1 am glad to hear you say that © We liked your letter, Bruce. Thank jos 
you like your teacher. Teachers are a part for telling us how The Prayer of Faith 
of God’s plan to help us learn as we grow. helped you to make a wise decision. God 
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Mey, 


always tells us what is right and what is 
wrong if we listen to Him. You ave a true 
Booster, Bruce. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am a new member of the 
club, but already I am beginning to feel 
like a Booster. 

I was afraid I would be kept in after 
school one day, but I remembered that God 
is my help, and everything turned out just 
right. —DEBORAH 


« Yes, Deborah, God is always with us, 
and He will make everything just right if 
we ask His help. 


Dear Barbara: This morning I had to clean 
my room before I could go out to play. I 
started to sneak out, but I stopped to read 
Wee WispoM and thought about God. I 
cleaned my room and then I went out to 
play. —NANCY 


« You acted as a true Booster should, 
Nancy. I am sure your playtime was made 
happier because you did what was right. 


Dear Barbara: Now that I have joined the 
club my sister and I are not fighting. Every 
time she says something I don’t like I re- 
member the pledge. —BARBARA 


« It makes us very happy, Barbara, to know 


that you are letting God’s love shine through 
you. Remember that you and your sister are 
God's children, and you will express His 
love and kindness in all that you say and do. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have been helping my 
mother by not begging to go places and not 
getting mad when she says “no.’’—GINGER 


= Your consideration for your mother is one 
of the marks of a true Booster. You are ex- 
pressing God’s love when you are thought- 
ful of others. 


Dear Barbara: One night the generator on 
our car went bad when we were about 
twenty miles from home. I prayed that we 
would get home without our lights going 
out. We got home all right. —MARK 


= God is truly our help in every need, 
Mark. We can always trust Him to keep us 


safe. 


Dear Barbara: Every night I say The Prayer 
of Faith. When my father was in the hos- 
pital, I prayed every night that God would 
make him well, and He did. | —CHRISTINE 


= God is our health, Christine. When we 
pray with faith in His healing power, we 
can trust Him to give us and our loved ones 


good health. 
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A MAY BASKET 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


cn THE two small corners off an alumi- 
num dish, such as the ones frozen dinners 
come in. Shape the top edges like a heart, 
letting the corner of the dish be the point 
of the heart. Put the two pieces together. 
With the point of your scissors, put three 
sets of holes through the edges, one at each 
side and one at the bottom point, and tie the 
pieces together with red ribbon. 

Put a hole in the side of each heart and 
tie on a red ribbon handle. Fill your basket 
with flowers set in damp cotton or fill with 
candy. Hang it on the doorknob or some 
other place where your friend will find it. 
You may want to tie a card in with one of 
the bows with your name on it. 


RABBIT PINCUSHION FOR 
MOTHER 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


Us: THREE pieces of felt in different colors. 
From one color felt, cut two 3-inch circles 
and two large ears. Cut out two eyes and a 
mouth from another color, and two small 
ears from the third color. 

Sew eyes in place on one circle, using a 
cross stitch. Tack on the mouth so the lips 
turn up and out. Fold the small set of ears 
in the larger ears and tack them together 


at the bottom. Sew the ears between the cir. 
cles of felt, above the eyes. Then continue 
sewing around the circles to fasten the edges 
together, but stuff the circles with cotton or 
scrap material before you close the circle 
completely. Cut a piece of elastic large 
enough to go around your wrist loosely, 
and sew the ends of the elastic to the back 
of the rabbit’s head, about even with the 
eyes. 

You can put the rabbit around the sewing. 
machine oil can for a pincushion, and 
Mother can slip it off and put it around her 
wrist when she sews away from the sewing 
machine. 


CARNATION CARD FOR 
MOTHER’S DAY 


BY AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Maxe A heart pattern by tracing one from 
the illustration. Cut it out. Place it on white 
construction paper, and draw around it light 
ly. Cut the heart out carefully. 

Using pink or red crepe paper, cut out 
a circle about the size of a silver dollar. 
Fold the circle in half, then fold again. Slit 
the open ends with your scissors to make 4 
fringed edge. This is your carnation. 

Now draw a calyx, stem, and leaves on 
the heart (see illustration). Color them all 
green. Make a slit carefully with your 
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scissors along the top edge of the calyx. 
Stick the pointed end of your carnation in 
the slit. Put a bit of glue or cellophane tape 
on the back so the flower won't slip out. 
Print your own greeting on the heart and 
outline each letter with pink, red, or green. 
Dot the edge of the heart all around with 
your crayon. 


FLOWERPOT MINIATURES 


BY DORIS FULLER EBERT 


= UP your green thumbs! You can 
brighten a doll-house garden or a window 
sill in your own room with miniature pots of 
ever-blooming flowers. These are easy and 
inexpensive to make. 


You will need colorful plastic lids or caps 
from tooth-paste tubes or small bottles 
(these make very tiny flowerpots), plastic 
caps from detergent and similar cans (for 
larger flowerpots), and small artificial 
flowers from old corsages or hat trimmings, 
modeling clay (or homemade clay made 
from half flour and half salt mixed to a 
doughy consistency with water and colored 
with food coloring). 

Fill each plastic flowerpot with clay. 
With a pencil, make a hole in the center of 
the clay, insert a flower, and push the clay 
up around it with your fingers. You now 
have an attractive decoration for a window 
sill, your doll house, or for a sickroom tray. 
To make an attractive pin for Mother or for 
a girl friend, just glue a safety pin to the 
side of the flowerpot. 


“SHRIMPLY” FUN TO MAKE! 


BY AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Lists MAKE something entirely different 
out of corrugated cardboard—a little green 
shrimp! Trace a pattern and draw around it 
on cardboard. Cut out the shrimp, having 
the grooves in the cardboard run crosswise. 
Color the whole body green. Slip three pipe 
cleaners through the grooves for the legs. 
Also slip a bit of yarn through for its feelers. 
Glue on two green sequin eyes for sparkle! 
Bend down the legs (see illustration), and 
your shrimp will almost crawl! 
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L. Is GREAT fun to ride on a bicycle and en- 
joy the feel of the gentle breezes blowing 
against your cheeks as you glide smoothly 
along the street. 

Bicycling is both one of the most popular 
sports in the world and one of the most 
widely used methods of transportation. In 
many countries automobiles are costly and 
gasoline prices are high, so most of the peo- 
ple travel by bicycle. In some instances they 
even take vacation trips by bicycle. 

There are national bicycle clubs through- 
out the world that hold yearly competitive 
races and endurance runs. The famous bi- 
cycle races called the Tour of France and the 
Tour of Italy cover a distance of over two 
thousand miles each, and take many days 
to complete. 

The shiny, lightweight bicycles of today 
are marvels of engineering and construction 
when we compare them with their ancestors. 
Two-wheeled vehicles have been known for 
centuries; but the earliest kind of bicycle, 
as we know it today, was invented about 
1790. It was called a walk-along. It had a 
wooden frame with a wooden wheel at each 
end and a steering bar at the front, and it 
was pushed along by the rider’s feet, much 
as a small child’s kiddie car is operated. 


42 


In the year 1866, a French inventor, 
Pierre Lallement, was granted a patent ona 
new kind of bicycle which was called the 
boneshaker, because it had no springs. It 
had heavy wooden wheels, thick iron tires, 
and an iron frame. It was so heavy and 
vibrated so badly on rough roads that it was 
said to “shake the rider’s bones.” 


About the year 1873, the “ordinary” bi- 
cycle became very popular. Today, such a 
bicycle is called a “high-wheeler,” because 
the front wheel was almost as high as a man 
while the rear wheel was only about twelve 
inches high. The high-wheelers enabled the 
rider to go very fast, but they were hard to 
balance, and spills were frequent. 

Between 1880 and 1890, the safety bicycle 
appeared. Much like the bicycles of today, 
it had wheels the same size and was 
powered by pedals connected by a chain 
drive to the rear wheel. 

In the year 1889, Jéhn Boyd Dunlop in- 
vented the pneumatic tire. Now we have 
ball bearings for the wheels, coaster brakes, 
cushion saddles, and adjustable handle bars, 
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Now that summer vacation is about to begin, you will have more time for reading, 
and your June WEE WISDOM will bring you some especially fine stories! 

Boys will like “The Winner,” by Charles W. Norris, because it is a baseball story 
about a pitcher who is late for his team’s championship game. You will want to know 
why he was late, and what happened because he was late. 

Girls will especially enjoy “Sharon’s Prize,” by Ann Boughton, a story about a girl 
who wants to win her grade’s talent contest with her piano solo, but wants even more 
to be a good sport. 

And the June number of WEE WISDOM will have other stories, too, along with 
fascinating things to make and all the regular features. It is a number you will enjoy, 
and it is also the perfect number with which to start a subscription for one of your 
special friends, so that you can enjoy WEE WISDOM vacation fun together. WEE 


WISDOM is $2 a year. 


That’s all for now, but I'll be seeing you next month. 


all of which help to make bicycle riding a 
most enjoyable sport or pastime. 

The stamps that we illustrate were issued 
in 1958 by the Republic of Indonesia and 
Egypt respectively. Each commemorates a 
bicycle race held in that country. Among 
other countries that have issued bicycle 
stamps are Czechoslovakia and Italy. 


Fun with Words 


1. Palm, lamp. 2. Lemon, melon. 3. Calm, clam. 
4. Lien, Nile. 5. Eden, need. 6. Olive, voile. 
7. Ezra, raze. 8. Daniel, nailed. 


ote 
Arthur 
(His Mark) 
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Where Are You? 

1. Washington, D.C. 2. Philadelphia, Pa. 3. New 
York, N.Y. 4. Salem, Mass. 5. Cooperstown, N.Y. 
6. Hannibal, Mo. 7. St. Augustine, Fla. 8. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 9. Boston, Mass. 10. New Orleans, 
La. 


Change Head to Wise 
1. Head. 2. Herd. 3. Here. 4. Hire. 5. Wire. 
6. Wise. 


What Am I? 
Cloud. 


Guess Who? 
Yardstick. 


Riddle Time 
1. The letter A. 2. Both have good constitutions. 
3. Tongue of a shoe. 
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On the tennis court, Laurie Spicer was a wonder, but off the court 


she was known as “Laurie the Lump.” She couldn’t make friends and she 


the rules of tennis could be used off the court as well as on it! 


couldn’t make conversation, until another girl showed her that some of 
\ 


Laurie’s story, “Always Return the Ball,” by Dorothy Earlandson, 
brings to any teen-ager who reads it an important idea on how to make 
friends. The story appears in the May number of Progress magazine. 
Progress articles and stories often deal with the topic of making friends, 
and the letters we receive prove that they give practical help. For example, © 
one girl in Canada writes: 

“I have found Progress a great help in understanding my schoolmates. Often in 
years past if I felt someone didn’t like me, I let it go at that and felt it was no use 
to try to be friendly. Now I make a sincere effort to be friendly to these persons and 
I have actually gained many good friends by doing so. Progress has given me many 
other worth-while ideas and has changed my attitude toward life.” 

Progress presents up-to-date stories, articles, and features on the topics teen-agell 
are interested in. It includes a special department to answer questions from readers, 
and a digest section with condensations of articles from the adult Unity periodicals. 

For boys and girls thirteen or over, Progress is the perfect friend and helper. It 
comes monthly, and is priced at $2 a year. 
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